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Once upon a time I taught in a city where visiting had been 
reduced to a system. The system was one of the simplest ever 
devised. It possessed such magic that anyone appointed super- 
visor was at once indued with genius. He might have spent all his 
life in studying mathematics, yet once elected inspector he could 
judge to a nicety the handling of narrative in the writing of the 
first year or the treatment of Wordsworth’s view of childhood in 
the literature of the graduating class. About once a year he would 
come around to view your work. Some bright spring morning the 
air would suddenly be darkened by the words, “Look out, he’s 
coming!’”’ At the beginning of the last recitation before luncheon 
you would heave a sigh of relief that the storm had passed you by. 
The moments would fly swiftly until five minutes before the lunch- 
eon bell, then the door would stealthily open and a fat figure would 
slip silently to the rear of the room and sit there like a sphinx. At 
dismissal you would think to speak with him, but when you looked 
up from answering the questions of an inquiring student, lo, he had 
vanished in the throng. For another year quiet reigned in that 
region. The curious sometimes traveled to the hall where their 
records were kept, but all they found was a “C” or a “B,” rarely 
an “A,” opposite their names. Simply this and nothing more. 


* Read before the National Council of Teachers of English, November, 1917. 
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No analysis of defects was appended to justify the “C’’; no 
suggestions were offered to amend the “B.” But the record 
was there, indelible. He did, to be sure, take notes. Once in his 
absence the notes were needed to determine promotion. A single 
remark concerning the teacher in question was, “Noisy room.” 
Now such a lack of discipline as this remark betokened was fatal 
to the mere thought of promotion. When the inspector at length 
returned to his appointed round, he explained that the phrase 
referred to the situation of the room—on the ground floor, at a 
corner where two car-lines crossed. Anyone who taught there 
would admit that “noisy’’ was a mild epithet to apply. Yet such 
was the infallibility of the system and such the genius of the inspec- 
tor that these angel visits, few and far between, were sufficient 
to determine the precise evaluation of every teacher in the high 
schools. 

The good old days are passing. Besides, my remarks are con- 
cerned only with plain work-a-day teachers. Don’t you think the 
English supervisor should be a teacher in the classroom? Only 
the actual toiler in the field can remember how many stones are 
in the furrow and how often one has to turn out for stumps. Others 
may make penetrating criticisms, but only the teacher in harness 
can estimate the quality of the performance. This teacher in the 
ranks who is supervising English will time his visits so that he can 
enter the room between periods. He can then shake hands before 
the class assembles, inquire about a sister or a friend, ask an opinion 
on a recent book or a political event, or in some other way strike a 
note of familiar and agreeable companionship. In a small depart- 
ment where the teachers see each other every day the same note 
may be struck by a cheerful “‘Good morning” or a mere nod of the 
head. There will then be no need for the whispered warning, 
‘Look out, he’s coming!”’ 

As the supervisor has not the occult powers of genius, he will 
sit comfortably in the rear of the room for the whole period. He 
will do so because he wishes to judge the recitation as a whole, to 
estimate the care with which it has been planned, and to determine 
the skill with which it is conducted. He will not sit like an inscrut- 
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able sphinx, with “frown, and wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold com- 
mand.”’ He may take notes unobtrusively, but not as 


The Moving Finger writes, and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your Piety, nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a word of it. 


On the contrary, he will be as much interested in the recitation as 
the teacher at the desk. If an Italian boy reads from his compo- 
sition, “The geese, roving hither and yon, were nibbling the grass 
as they roamed,” he will join in laughter with the class instead of 
frowning like some fierce tyrant in old tapestry. If a Jewish girl 
writes on the board, “The chief works of Shakespeare are Hamlet, 
Macbeth, and The House of a Thousand Candles,’ he will at least 
smile even in the blank silence of the classroom. 

He may participate still further in the exercises of the hour— 
he may ask permission to propose some questions of his own to the 
pupils. This, to be sure, is a dubious practice. The visitor often 
runs the risk of disarranging the carefully laid plans of the teacher. 
He may deflect the interest of the class to such an extent that the 
purpose of the period will completely fail. Nevertheless there are 
times when such interruptions are helpful, particularly to inex- 
perienced teachers. Of course the pupils must get no inkling that 
the visitor steps in for any reason but his interest in the discussion. 
Let us suppose that a Freshman class is making slow headway with 
the object noun clause, as in the expression, ‘‘He told me that he 
planned to come.” The teacher seems to see no way of making it 
clear. The visitor asks a curly headed boy to substitute a single 
word for the clause. He can’t carry out the request, but a girl 
with snapping black eyes, sitting over in the corner, offers the word 
“plan,” so that the sentence reads ‘‘He told me his plan.” Then 
the visitor drills with a dozen other similar sentences until the idea 
seems clear. He tests it further by requiring a half-dozen pupils 
to frame sentences of their own to illustrate the construction. It 
is only later that the supervisor points out to the teacher the prin- 
ciple of the procedure—the effort to build up a general notion from 
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many examples and to test its validity by many practical appli- 
cations. 

Having sat through an entire recitation, instead of estimating a 
whole year’s work from a five-minute glimpse, the visitor next looks 
at the plan book of the teacher. I am not sure how common the 
plan book is. In normal schools I think it is very elaborate. I 
understand that a minute outline is drawn up separately for the 
subject-matter and the method. For beginners in practice teach- 
ing the time expended on such matters probably does bring a return, 
but for the practiced hand a much simpler form would seem to be 
equally effective. A statement or outline of the assignment and 
of the plan and purpose of the lesson covers the essentials. But 
some kind of plan seems necessary even for the veteran, if he is alive. 
It keeps before his eyes the proportions of the course as he is con- 
ducting it. All of us are otherwise likely to follow our pet interests 
and to neglect distasteful drill. It also furnishes the visitor a more 
just basis for estimating the success of the recitation. He can see 
how it fits into the work of the week and the month. He can see 
whether the work has been adapted in any way to a particular class, 
or has been laid out alike for all classes of the same grade. He can 
see likewise how well the plan has been carried out. By “well” 
one of course does not mean “‘exactly.”’ The teacher may encoun- 
ter unexpected obstacles, difficulties which must be cleared up 
before any progress can be made by the pupils. To stick to the 
plan then would be obstinacy. It is nevertheless true that the 
supervisor by means of the plan book has a better basis for judging 
the work he has seen. 

Besides, as every supervisor knows, he learns a great deal more 
from his visits than he ever imparts to others. He witnesses the 
very best teaching of which his department is capable. The plan 
book acquaints him further with happy designs and novel methods 
of approach and stimulating modes of emphasis. I once knew a 
_ very good teacher who never welcomed visitors and who never 
talked at teachers’ meetings. He was full of good devices and he 
was proud of them. That was the explanation. He was full of 
good ideas, but he did not wish anyone else to steal his thunder. 
Now the alert supervisor is always doing just that; he is constantly 
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stealing the best thunder he can find and scattering it broacicast. 
The plan book simply enables him to steal more and better thunder. 

This stealing should not be a haphazard affair. It shoul | not 
depend on what strikes the fancy or lingers in the memory < f the 
visitor. He should take notes, as unobtrusively as possible, « f the 
steps of the lesson. He should not only notice what happens in 
the classroom but he should make an analytical survey of those 
happenings. That is, he must arrive at certain points of view 
before he enters the door. He must know what he is going to look 
for before he steps within the room. Every supervisor must lay off 
his own yardstick, but let me mention a few topics to show what 
T have in mind. 

Of prime importance are the personal relations between pupil 
and teacher. Too few teachers have that richness and geniality of 
nature which awakens a warm response from the boys and girls. 
Yet it is only where cordiality exists that the best results can be 
obtained. Fortunate the class whose teacher possesses a large and 
sympathetic personality. Almost as important is the degree to 
which the teacher brings the subject-matter into relation with actual 
life, with the pupil’s present or future needs. To follow the book, 
to insist on technicalities, is fatally easy. To think of how the study 
of Macbeth is to change a girl for the better, or of what there may be 
in participles to aid a boy in the actual use of the English language, 
requires an unexampled effort of many of us—a searching criterion, 
I admit, requiring as much penetration on the part of the inspector 
as it does on the part of the teacher, yet in my opinion one of the 
most valid and valuable tests ever devised. A third point is the 
way in which the recitation is planned or organized. Who of us 
does not find it much easier docilely to follow the events of Ivanhoe 
or to discuss a dozen themes with scattering comment? A great 
deal of previous preparation is required to lead the pupils to or- 
ganize facts so as to compare the siege of Torquilstone with modern 
trench warfare, or to induce pupils to criticize themes at the board 
and those read aloud so as to determine how successfully the writing 
has attained coherence. Yet the well-organized recitation, all will 
admit, takes the pupil a longer step forward than the lesson that 
drifts or ambles. 
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Many other things one should note—the questioning, the extent 
to which the pupils are interested and participate, the self-reliance 
and initiative which they display, the power they seem to have 
gained since the beginning of the semester, the nature and the 
manner of the assignment—but I will not dwell on these. You 
probably wonder why “method”’ is not mentioned. Many teachers 
are experts on methods. In the admirable system which I described 
in my opening remarks one teacher was always rated high. When- 
ever the supervisor arrived, he always taught a development lesson 
perfect in its method; he always happened to be following the five 
steps of Herbart. The rule for doubling the final consonant before 
a suffix beginning with a vowel he happened to be teaching with 
remarkable precision. The same boys would always suggest the 
same appropriate words. The successive steps would be taken up 
with neatness and dispatch. The supervisor would march out 
highly pleased. The teacher was so delighted that if the super- 
visor had appeared the next day he would infallibly have taught 
the same lesson in the same masterly fashion. Consequently I 
place little emphasis on method except as it shows a clear conception 
of the way in which immature minds grow. Now if a period is 
analyzed from these and other points of view two results should 
follow. First, the supervisor should be able to estimate much 
more fairly and sanely the degree of success which the teacher has 
attained. That is important. Secondly, and of greater impor- 
tance, the supervisor should be able much more surely to render aid 

to the teacher when and where aid is needed. 
~ You will remember that in the ideal system to which I have 
often lovingly referred, the visits came about once a year. I have 
asked several heads of departments what their practice is. One 
replied that there was no rule, but that he sometimes remained 
with the teacher all day long. Yes, from morn to noon, and from 
noon to dewy eve, he followed that teacher from room to room, a 
roll of foolscap paper under his arm. This paper was printed full 
of questions. He would sit in the rear, write for a few minutes, 
bite at his pencil, look out of the window, and then return to his 
note-taking. Don’t you wish you taught in that department? 
Another chairman declared that he never visited the classrooms. 
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“What are teachers’ meetings for, anyway?” he asked. Now I 
admit that no rule can ever be made, for the frequency of visits 
should depend on the needs of the individual teacher. The occa- 
sional periods in the rooms of the veterans should furnish inspira- 
tion to hand on during the more frequent visits to the raw 
recruits. - 

To hand on such inspiration some kind of interview is needed. 
The chief problem of the interview is making it count. On the 
one hand it must be cordial and friendly. A resentful or an 
antagonistic teacher will not act on any suggestions. On the other 
hand it must not be merely an ambling conversation. To avoid 
this latter fault there has grown up in at least one school the prac- 
tice of indicting a letter to the teacher whose class has been visited. 
A letter provides a definite formulation of the points to be made; 
it indicates the reasons for the commendation and the suggestions; 
it places the emphasis on those matters which a calm consideration 
reveals as important. Where letter-writing becomes a practice, 
the letters serve as a record by which the teacher can estimate the 
eccentricity of his supervisor, and the supervisor in his infallible 
wisdom can trace the progress of the teacher. 

But letters are like that note in the ideal system of supervision. 
The note declared the room to be noisy. It meant that the streets 
just outside the window were noisy. Now many an innocent- 
looking phrase in a letter may be taken by a young or sensitive 
teacher in a meaning entirely unforeseen by the writer. Hence 
the necessity for an interview also. Even when the letter is as clear 
as the noonday sun an interview is of great value; it often clears up — 
possible errors in observation. Only the other day I saw one of the 
best socialized recitations it has ever been my pleasure to sit 
through. In my letter I made no bones about saying so. The 
teacher a day or so later told me that I was all wrong: ‘Why, that 
class is hand-picked! It doesn’t need any teacher at all. Any 
teacher could get the same results.’”” However, in that case I 
refused to withdraw the charge. It was not the particular devices 
but the atmosphere of the period which counted. There was a 
freedom from constraint, a feeling of mutual good-will, a fulness of 
self-expression, that can be created only by one of fine personality. 
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_ The most interesting interviews occur where the teacher has 
a different point of view from that of the supervisor. A friendly 
discussion sheds more light on these differing ways of looking at the 
problems and the duties of the schoolroom than any other means. 
If any agreement is arrived at it insures a friendly co-operation in 
the pursuit of common aims; if the views remain divergent the su- 
pervisor at least has the pleasure of studying personality—the 
most fascinating study in the field of human thought. With the 
younger teachers the interview is an invaluable means of lending 
help where help avails. A talk can be much more persuasive than 
a letter; it can throw light upon the goals of English teaching; it 
can hover about difficulties and search out means of overcoming 
them; it can hearten one against the daily discouragements of the 
classroom. 

For you will observe that the object of this supervision is far 
different from the object of that ideal system described at first. It 
does not aim to file away a record which shall some day determine 
promotion. It is not a report tosome higher authority. The visit, 
the letter, the interview, have a single object—to develop every 
teacher in the department to his best achievement. 


THE BETTER BUSINESS LETTERS MOVEMENT 


JOHN M. CLAPP 
New York City 


A notable convention of teachers of English composition was 
held last October in Worcester, Massachusetts. It was the Better 
Business Letters Conference, called by invitation of the Norton 
Company ten days before—the Norton Company manufactures 
more grinding-wheels than any other concern in the world. The 
delegates were correspondence supervisors from some one hundred 
and fifty business houses—busy men whose firms thought this 
discussion too important to miss. 

There were two days of intelligent, stimulating discussion of 
the problems of business correspondence. It was decided to hold 
another meeting next fall at Akron, Ohio, and meantime to issue 
a complete report of the papers and discussions of the Worcester 
meeting. This report may be obtained for one dollar from Mr. 
H. N. Rasely, corresponding supervisor of the Norton Company. 
Every teacher of English composition in high school and college 
would do well to examine it and keep informed of the movement 
which it represents. He will find not merely food for thought but 
suggestions which may be applied in his own sphere of work. 

First of all he will be heartened by the importance which the 
progressive business community—and business is going to count 
immensely more hereafter in the field of education—attaches to the 
matter of composition as a direct agency of business life. Well- 
written letters, business men have learned, mean good operation 
and profit; poor letters mean inefficiency and waste. 

Business houses became seriously concerned, a few years ago, 
over the cost of their correspondence as then carried on. Letters 
were going out daily by the thousands, most of them to be dropped 
into waste baskets unanswered. The situation was grimly illus- 
trated by a story told by a Boston advertising man at the Worcester 
conference. 
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A load of coal was pouring through a manhole in a Boston street. 
A colored man passing stopped and laughed. 

““What’s the matter ?”’ said the driver. ‘Funny to see a load 
o’ coal goin’ into a cellar?” 

“No,” said the colored man, ‘“‘but mighty funny to see a load o’ 
coal goin’ into a sewer!” 

The three-cent postage law has, of course, quickened the move- 
ment for retrenchment, and yet the additional penny adds only a 
little in proportion. When all factors are counted in, salaries of 
typists, expense of machines, general overhead charges, the cost of 
each letter sent out by a big modern business ranges from ten to 
thirty cents. 

The methods of improvement which these progressive houses 
adopted are most instructive. Large use had been made in recent 
years of form letters and form paragraphs, run off on manifolding 
machines and filled in at small cost. But the sense of the Better 
Business Letters Conference was all away from the form letter. 
Much of the correspondence of any house—letters adjusting com- 
plaints, collecting debts, granting or refusing credit, as well as 
sales letters themselves—requires the immediate personal touch, no 
matter how brief. These correspondence supervisors accordingly 
are trying to prepare not the letter but the letter-writer to train 
those who have the task of expressing by mail the views of the 
house, so that their every utterance shall be deft, graceful, and 
effective. ‘Some job,” is it not ? 

The methods developed by these business houses may well be 
studied by the academic teacher of composition, for they work. 
Their essential feature consists in setting the student one definite, 
concrete problem after another and directing his attention through- 
out to the substance—the facts and the ideas involved. 

Not that form is neglected. The rules of spelling, punctuation, 
and grammar must be observed. Certain expressions which are 
incorrect must not be used—the old-time commercial jargon, it 
might be stated, is utterly discarded. There are no “Yours 
received and contents noted”’ or “ We beg to remain.” 

But the form is a minor matter. The young correspondent 
must deal with the situation. Here are the circumstances: We 
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have received a letter in such and such terms from Mr. A——; 
he wants this; we want him to do that; so far as we can learn from 
previous letters or otherwise, this is his character. What can you 
say to him within the limits of a one-page letter to convince him 
of the reasonableness and desirability of our policy ? 

A number of books have been made for training business letter- 
writers according to this formula. Some are by members of college 
English departments who know business: Gardner of the University 
of Wisconsin, Hotchkiss of New York University, McJohnson of the 
University of Illinois, etc. Others are unpublished manuals drawn 
up by correspondence supervisors themselves for their own office 
force. In these books one will find many letters actually written 
by regular correspondents of business houses as part of their day’s 
work which rank very creditably as literature. They have direct- 
ness, clearness, conciseness, and ease; their style is wholesomely 
colloquial, 

Not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food. 


Best of all, they say what they have to say so that it is clear and 


reasonable to the individual they address. 
The following may serve by way of illustration: 


An adjustment letter." 


April 24, 1915 
The Starboard Company 


New York City 
Attention Mr. John Doe 


GENTLEMEN: 

Your letter of April 20 concerning our recent bill for $6.00 for one of your 
engravings has been referred to this department for attention. We are very 
glad to explain the points about which you ask. 

After checking up this bill, we have come to the conclusion that it was very 
likely the charge for Ben Dey gray-down which raised the total to the amount 
which may have seemed somewhat high to you. You perhaps did not notice 
that the background of the line engraving is composed of two distinct Ben 
Deys, for which the actual engraver’s charge to us amounted to $2.00, besides 
the charge for the cut itself. In addition to the mortised line engraving with 


* Hotchkiss, Business English, III, 25. New York: The Business Training 
Corporation. 
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these two Ben Dey gray-downs there was, blocked in, a silhouette half-tone 
for which the minimum charge is $1.50. 

With these figures before you, we have no doubt you will appreciate the 
fairness of our charge. Inclosed you will find engraver’s proofs of these two 
cuts, together with the original invoice, which we trust you will feel perfectly 
justified in approving. 

Very truly yours, 
THE AMERICAN TINSMITH, 
Manager Sales Promotion Dept. 


A sales letter, to the buyer for a printing house." 
Sir: 
You know paper just as well as we do, so we won’t talk quality. 
We just want to ask you one question. How can you afford to ignore 
Benjamin Bond—like this sheet—at seventeen cents a pound ? 
You can see that the quality compares favorably with bonds costing from 
fifteen to thirty per cent more. 
Try Benjamin Bond on a few orders, and give your customers equal satis- 
faction at less cost. 
A card showing our agents in your vicinity is enclosed. Fill out and mail 
the blank, and we will send you our sample book showing colors and weights 


in Benjamin Bond. 
Yours very truly, 


A collection letter sent early in 1915, when business was slowly 
recovering from depression. It secured the money.? 


Sir: 

Just a line to tell you that we appreciate your efforts to get your account 
cleaned up. While it isn’t coming very fast, we nevertheless are assured that 
you are putting forth your best efforts. 

We are sorry indeed that your collections are no better. But keep pound- 
ing away at your debtors systematically and if you have used good judgment 
in extending credit—and we believe you have—you will come out ahead. We 
ourselves have found that reminding our debtors persistently and consistently 
practically always brings results. 

Whenever you have a little money to spare, please don’t forget us. At 
present your balance is down to $112.00. We should like, of course, to get it 
cleaned up before the end of this month. 


*McJohnson, Business Correspondence, p. 226. New York: The Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 

2 The Goodyear Correspondent’s Manual, p. 80. Akron, Ohio: Goodyear Rub- 
ber Co. 
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A frank collection letter to a thick-skinned customer." 


Sir: 

We have received through our agent, Mr. James, your order of October 
10 for dry goods, amounting to $245. 

Now, Mr. Wort, as you are well aware, whenever we have had a bill with 
you of over $100, we have been compelled to incur the expense of an attorney 
for collection long after the account was due, and it seems, if we were to fill this 
order, we should be inviting a repetition of the same trouble. 

It is true, you paid our draft for the last bill of about $50 very promptly, 
which certainly counts in your favor; but the amount involved at present is 
several times that sum, and we consider it best to write you and put the matter 
of payment, in case we ship the goods, up to you frankly, and ask you for some 
assurance that if we ship, the amount will be paid with reasonable promptness. 

We are always willing to help our customers out in a pinch with a little 
extra time; but we must know the date when we may depend on payment 
being made before we ship your order. Undoubtedly you will appreciate the 
fact that it is necessary for us to have this information. 

What will you do to satisfy us concerning that point ? 


These are good letters. Moreover, they are fairly representative 
of the letters being sent out today by progressive business houses 
which have undertaken the systematic training of their corre- 


spondents. 

The fact that such letters can be turned out day after day by a 
considerable number of correspondents testifies that the methods 
of instruction are effective. They succeed somehow in training 
these young business men to think, in affecting their whole attitude 
of mind. In the case of the Goodyear Rubber Company manual, 
to take a single instance, a prospective correspondent could hardly 
work through the twelve ‘‘problems”’ of its one hundred and thirty 
typed pages without developing some measure of the qualities of 
tact, heartiness, and shrewdness expressed in every letter. After 
such training the correspondent can keep up the standard of his 
output for letter after letter because he has really imbibed the spirit 
of the house and has mastered the process of expression. The 
English teacher who examines such a series of letters is likely to 
enlarge his notions of what can be accomplished though composi- 
tion instruction. 

* Gardner, Effective Business Letters, p. 152. New York: The Ronald Press Co. 
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As to suggestions bearing on composition work in schools, these 
business letters should add strength to the growing tendency to 
specific assignments in English classes and to emphasis on sub- 
stance, even for younger students whose composition study is not 
their main occupation. 

I am inclined to think, moreover, that there is a distinct advan- 
tage in what might be called the business-letter form itself. A letter 
built on this plan is the embodiment of definiteness. You are 
addressing an individual on a matter which touches his practical 
interests and your own. You must be clear and direct, tactful, 
circumspect, and concise. Well-devised letter forms, keyed to the 
actual interests of the members of the class, should be used to good 
advantage in college and school. 

A useful hint toward contriving suitable problems may be found 
in another feature of these business-letter manuals. Many of their 
letters are in series, developing a controversy with a difficult cus- 
tomer. It should not be beyond the skill of the teacher to interest 
two boys in a properly set-up contest. 

It may be worth recalling, by the way, that the controversy was 
a favorite device in the older centuries, when young gentlemen— 
and young ladies—learned the art of composition mainly through 
letters addressed to tutors or older friends and duly and keenly 
criticized. The contest motive seems often to have stirred those 
old youngsters to definiteness of aim and vigor of presentation even 
despite the handicap of the stilted epistle ‘‘phraseology.”” With 
the vivacious business form, results should certainly be forthcoming. 

The letters need not be confined to business subjects, although 
for the large and increasing number of students in commerce 
courses commercial letters might be largely used. The essential 
is that they should be built on the business formula and be practical 
and definite and concise. 


There is another suggestion which connects with the work in 
oral composition and which seems to be deserving of careful con- 
sideration. It is often charged that school courses in oral com- 
position develop fluency at the expense of firmness of texture—the 
sentences tend to be formless, the language and ideas trivial. 
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Now all modern business letters are really examples of oral 
composition; they are not written with the pen, but dictated. The 
letters in these manuals have very decidedly the quality of talk— 
the talk of cultivated persons who speak easily though they waste 
no words. The correspondents evidently think out what they wish 
to say and then talk it off to a stenographer or to a dictating 
machine in the words which come. The words come freely; the 
construction is colloquial; yet the limitation of space seems to sup- 
port and stimulate the author of a modern business letter in his 
talk—when he is properly trained—somewhat as it does the writer 
of a newspaper paragraph or of verse. 

Why should not such discipline as this be given to students in 
our schools? At present, students are exercised only in public 
speaking, speech that is addressed to a roomful. But public speak- 
ing of even the most informal sort is less natural and less important 
than private speaking as found in conversation or in extended talk 
addressed to an individual. How to devise practicable exercises 
for conversation is as yet a question, but it seems quite possible to 
furnish training in talk addressed to an individual or small group, 
through exercises in dictating letters. 

The recording is, of course, less important mae the circum- 
stances than the composition, but that also might be managed, in 
various ways. One way would be to let students work in pairs, 
one writing from the other’s dictation. The actual rate at which 
business letters are dictated is rarely faster than a quick writer 
can take down in longhand. A group of words will be spoken 
quickly, then there will be a pause, then more words, and so on. 
A business letter is rarely over two hundred and fifty words in 
length, taking perhaps three or four minutes to dictate. After a 
little experience the “scribe”’ will be able to catch most of the words 
at first hearing—of course if he has a knowledge of shorthand he can 
get them all—and the chinks can be filled in with a little repetition 
just as often happens with a stenographer. This practice in 
accurate fast writing from dictation is itself a valuable thing for 
the “scribe.” And the dictation of the letter, if the exercise is 
repeated frequently, will do for the high-school student something 
of what it does for the correspondent in the business house, namely, 
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exercise him in oral composition which is at the same time easy and 
concise.* 

Particularly good results will be obtained if the school authori- 
ties are wise enough to instal a dictating machine and a typewriter. 
The first cost is not large, measured in terms of laboratory appara- 
tus, and the possibilities of usefulness are very large. Typing from 
a dictating machine, “transcribing”’ as it is called, is not hard to 
learn and is itself a useful acquirement; the demands for such tran- 
scribing typists in business houses far outrun the existing supply. 

Even without transcription, however, the records can be used 
to excellent advantage for criticism of construction and wording, 
and especially of tone and utterance. The dictating machine offers 
in fact the best aid I know of for correcting faults of speech. When 
you hear your voice thus reproduced, you learn for the first time 
how it sounds to other ears, its defects and its merits alike. You 
never quite forget after that, and your efforts for improvement are 
more intelligent. 

I hope that many teachers of English may find their way to the 
Better Business Letters Conference in Akron, Ohio, next fall; they 
will be greatly profited. And then I hope that some of these alert 
and thoughtful correspondence supervisors will attend the meeting 
of the National Council of Teachers of English; they will be 
profited no less. We are all working at the same problem; we 
need light, all of us, from every side. 

t Since writing this I find that Lewis and Hosic’s Practical English for High 
Schools recommends such use of dictation. I find also that Mr. Gaston of the Rich- 
mond Hill High School, New York City, has been using successfully with his compo- 
sition classes an exercise very similar to that suggested above. Perhaps others are 
doing the same. 
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THE BIBLE, THE GREEKS, AND ORAL ENGLISH 


FREDERICK H. BAIR 
State Department of Education, Albany, New York 


This is the story vf a social movement with disciplinary implica- 
tions in English usage. On the cultural side it introduced the 
students who participated to relative intimacy with the racial 
temperaments, ideals, and geniuses of the ancient Hebrews and 
Greeks, and to a quickened appreciation of how these two great 
streams of influence out of the past are playing in numberless ways 
upon the contemporary world. From a more practical angle it 
issued in better reading—more apprehensive, discriminating, and 
interpretative reading—in better writing, and in far more and 
better speaking. But after all, enveloping and enspiriting all, the 
semester’s work was initiated and shared by all involved—a bona 
fide student project. 

In the spring of 1916, we had, given: the Old Testament stories, 
the Greek myths, the J/iad and the Odyssey; to prove: that a class 
corresponding roughly to second-year high-school students could 
derive the benefits indicated in the preceding paragraph. Our 
students were the third-year classes in the junior division of the 
six-year Horace Mann High School for Girls, and were no doubt 
somewhat highly selected. However, the experiment is worth try- 
ing anywhere. 

The poor Old Testament has been well-nigh emasculated for 
everybody by pietistic drivel. Its human, gripping old master- 
pieces of elemental feeling and finished literary art have little 
chance to come home to the average child. If only we might 
handle an unmoral and heathenish generation who could stumble 
into King Solomon’s mines and the princely treasuries of the ancient 
Hebrew lore with the freshness of discovery! It is as Dr. Clark 
says: we have a “holy terror” of the Bible. Like the imbeciles 
in the cathedral, we have whitewashed a masterpiece. Another 
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such moralizing victory and, from the literary standpoint, we are 
ruined. 

We Horace Manners tackled the Old Testament to discover 
ways and means by which it could be made to function socially. 
Our plan was to build two or three afternoon programs around the 
Hebrews and the Greeks, to be presented informally to parents, 
friends, and guests from other classes in the alumni room. 

We began, all together, in class, upon the story of Joseph and 
his brothers. In groups we worked out the tale as a movie scenario 
and as a little play, and in the doing we assembled a wealth of 
materials from all available sources, comprehending knowledge of 
oriental scenery, geography, history, costumes, customs, and 
character. While we were thus beginning our explorations of what 
may be called, in the light of our ordinary treatment, the ruins of 
the biblical world, student teams or groups chose, from a list of 
possible readings, some twenty to be explored, and presented them 
to the remainder of the class, with a view to selecting whatever 
might prove humorous, picturesque, entertaining, moving, or 
otherwise available for our projected afternoon. 

The discovery of pictorial materials to illustrate the story of 
Joseph led to the appointment of a committee on biblical art, and 
this suggested a committee on biblical music. These groups set 
vigorously to work, with suggestions from any member of the class 
who could offer them, and with surprisingly rich results, as we dis- 
covered when we assembled our final program. 

The class work moved rapidly through a wide variety of Old 
Testament stories, with interesting and ingenious presentations. 
Some of the tales were merely read aloud, some were partly told 
and cleverly condensed to effective climaxes, which were read or 
recited in the matchless words of the King James Version, and 
some were dramatized. Frequently poems which have grown out 
of the original narratives were recited along with the presentation 
of the biblical account. For example, in connection with the Saul 
stories, fragments of Browning’s “Saul” and Byron’s splendid, 
colorful Hebrew melodies—“The Harp the Monarch Minstrel 
Swept,” “Saul,” and “The Song of Saul before His Last Battle’’— 
were distinctly illuminating and vivifying. In other connections 
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came Byron’s “Belshazzar’s Vision” and “ Jephthah’s Daughter,” 
and Miltonic fragments. Here were good reading, good listening, 
good thinking, and oral composition, spontaneous and rich— 
criticism of the content and presentation of the stories, vigorous, 
pioneering suggestions, and detailed reports on uses to which the 
material might be turned in our project of a social afternoon. 
There were numerous short and vital bits of writing. Arrange- 
ments of scenari and sketches of plays with fragments of dialogue, 
themes projecting biblical characters into modern situations, 
letters by the social, art, and music committees furnished legitimate 
motives and readable results. We kept a watch for effects of the 
Bible on modern life and reaped a rich harvest for discussion and 
themes, as well as for exhibit, in the style of great men, references 
and quotations in important speeches, titles of books and magazine 
articles, newspaper clippings, cartoons, even advertisements. 

Meanwhile the art, music, and social committees went ahunt- 
ing for resources in their spheres. In the field of biblical art we 
stumbled upon gold mines on all sides. From Newark, New 
Jersey, John Cotton Dana, an incomparable public librarian, sent 
out of his collection of several thousand biblical pictures hundreds 
bearing upon our work. The New York Public Library suggested 
others, the Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts provided post card 
reproductions of some of its finest Old Testament art treasures, 
Underwood and Underwood and William Walter Smith, on Fifth 
Avenue, rented us slides and we collected some fine things through 
the catalogues of the regular dealers in educational prints. These 
pictures were used to illustrate the class presentations of stories, and 
half a dozen of the really great ones, such as photographs of Michel- 
angelo’s “‘ Moses”’ and “‘ David,” or details of Sargent’s ‘‘ Prophets” 
were worked into the final program. 

Similarly the music committee sifted its resources, to find 
available suggestions of the great themes out of the Old Testament 
—<‘‘The Creation,” “Samson and Delilah,” the “Elijah,” and some 
of the Isaiah prophecies from ‘‘The Messiah,” as well as fugitive 
fragments representing some of mankind’s richest melody. The 
social committee, among other things, assembled books which 
have, through the ages taken their inspiration from the Bible, old 
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Thomas 4 Kempis, The Other Wise Man, by van Dyke, The Song 
of Our Syrian Guest, The Pilgrim’s Progress, The Inside of the Cup 
—there were a score or two of them when the day of our program 
arrived, a motley collection of them only hinting at the thousands 
more springing from the same source. 

In short when the time came we felt that we had a fairly rich 
offering for our guests. It was well that we had, for the alumni 
room was packed to its doors and beyond. Girls dressed in biblical 
costumes, evolved by the art and household arts departments, 
conducted parents and friends to seats. Several hundred biblical 
pictures decorated the walls, and our collection of books was piled 
upon tables at the rear of the room for casual inspection. The 
representative of the social committee explained briefly the char- 
acter of the day’s entertainment and touched upon the manifold 
ways in which the ancient Hebrew writings are functioning in the 
world’s best life today. A unique feature of the program was a 
brief and charming address on the Holy Land, by Dr. Philip Khuri 
Hitti, a Syrian gentleman, born and reared upon the mountains of 
Lebanon. Professor Allan Abbott of Teachers College read an 
elemental, gripping old tale from the Old Testament with simplicity 
and power. Half a dozen of the girls then discussed as many 
masterpieces of the world’s art, shown by thestereopticon. Biblical 
music, vocal, instrumental, and phonographic, was interspersed 
throughout the program, which closed with a brief playlet and a 
social hour. 

Such ‘a program may be varied widely to fit the resources avail- 
able to a particular community, but one well worth while may be 
built up anywhere. Our treatment of the Greeks was, in general, 
similar, and need not be explained in detail. 

To suggest the uniform courtesy and consideration with which 
our explorations were met, as well as to include some of the richest 
references, the following quotations are offered from letters received 
in response to inquiries by our committees. The first is an extract 
from a letter from H. M. Lydenburg, reference librarian of the 
New York Public Library, and deals with the Old Testament work: 

Mr. Freidus, the chief of our Jewish division, suggests in the field of biblical 
art, the two titles following: Hurll, Miss Estelle May, The Bible Beautiful, a 
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History of Biblical Art, Boston, L. C. Page & Co.; Smith, Rev. William Walter, 
A Complete Handbook of Religious Pictures, compiled for the New York Sunday 
School Commission, 29 Lafayette Place. He adds that Ost und West, Illus- 
trierte Monatsschrift, published at Berlin since 1901, frequently contains 
articles on art relating to biblical subjects, and he suggests that Rev. George 
Zepin, of the Hebrew Theological College, Cincinnati, Ohio, who has been 
collecting material on this subject for years, and Dr. Daniel A. Huebsch, 
791 Lexington Avenue, New York City, who has been lecturing on the Old 
Testament and art, may be of help. 


The second quotation, selected from many kind and inspiring 
ones, deals with helps in teaching the Greek myths, the J/iad, and 
the Odyssey. Our committee read, in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion for January, February, March, April, and May, 1915, a 
series of delicate and luminous treatments of “The World’s Greatest 
Myths,” by Laura Spencer Portor, and sought her help, to learn 
by what means she secured the golden key, which is so evidently 
hers, to ‘the realms of gold.” Her letter, a fragment of which is 
quoted, is helpful as it deals both with the letter and with the spirit 
of the way: 


Though I believe I know the field pretty well, there are hardly any books 
I can point to which, it seems to me, give any idea of the beauty and meaning 
of the old myths. The books I think from which I, myself, have gotten the 
most satisfactory help are Pater’s Greek Studies, Ruskin’s Queen of the Air, as 
well as other chapters and references of Ruskin’s on mythology, some of Max 
Miieller’s writings, particularly his essay on Comparative Mythology, the first 
chapter or two, or Symond’s Greek Poets, and a book by Tito Vignoli called 
Myth and Science. Besides this, I think it helps immensely to read all that 
one can find, that is good, about Greece. I have found Mahaffy very helpful, 
and there is a book by von Mach which is also helpful. 

As to just how to deal with the myths, it has always seemed to me best 
to try to get the folk to really love the Greeks, and to think of Greek mythology 
just as one of the many beautiful expressions of these wonderful and lovable 
people. I wonder if you know the work of Saint-Beuve as I do. It seems to 
me that his method of bringing before the people a vivid picture of certain 
great men or certain great times is so adequate and so beautiful. .... It 
seems to me that mythology must be presented in some such manner as this— 
from the heart, by one who really loves it and reverences it. 

I sometimes think my own love of Greek sculpture and Plutarch’s Lives 
has done more to make me love Greek mythology than one hundred textbooks 
could have done, because both of these have taught me to love so intimately 
the Greeks themselves. 
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This was the spirit, we found invariably, with which we were 
met when we adventured upon the correlation of literature with the 
fine arts. The human returns in such contacts as these are worth 
in themselves months of the classroom grind—indeed, their ulti- 
mate values are incalculable! 

For possible suggestion and aid, a partial list of further reference 
works is appended: 

For the Bible study: Taylor’s Ancient Ideals, Vol. 1; Rawlin- 
son’s Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient World (for Babylonian 
sources of biblical accounts of the flood and other ancient stories) ; 
Abbott’s The Bible as Literature; Hunting’s The Story of Our Bible; 
Driver’s Literature of the Old Testament. 

For the Greek studies: Taylor’s Ancient Ideals (especially good 
in the treatment of Greek idealism as represented in the characters 
of Achilles, Nestor, Ulysses, and others), Vol. I; Crete, the Fore- 
runner of Greece; of course the Age of Fable by Bulfinch, Gayley’s 
Classic Myths (valuable for correlated poetry of later ages), and 
Guerber’s Myths of Greece and Rome; of course, too, Smith’s 
Classical Dictionary and Baker’s Stories of Greece and Rome. A 
good method of teaching the Odyssey, for children of the age here 
suggested, is to read through its story very rapidly and present, in 
connection with it, Stephen Phillips’ poetic drama Ulysses. 
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THE WRITING AND DRAMATIZATION OF THE 
EIGHTH-GRADE PLAY 


MRS. IOLA R. STORM 
Sterling, Illinois 


With the purpose of making the work in English as interesting, 
practical, and vital to the pupils as possible we tried various 
methods, searching for the motive that appealed to them most 
strongly. We asked them to write letters, give talks, write accounts 
of their own experiences, relate stories that interested them. The 
suggestion of writing and dramatizing a play made the strongest 
appeal. The fact that this play was to be presented as a part 
of the graduation exercises of the class aroused every member 
to action. Every pupil from the brightest in the class to the one 
most lacking in imagination began to rack his brain for suggestions. 

The questions to be answered in selecting the type of play to 
be given were these: Should the play be historical, basing its 
incidents on facts and representing historical characters? Should 
it be geographical, depicting life in some foreign land? Should 
it be a representation of a boy’s struggle to attain some worthy 
success? There was a definite answer to each question. The 
pupils of the training school had at different times given Lincoln 
plays; the class finishing the preceding year had given a historical 
play; therefore the historical type was abandoned. The eighth 
grade had just given a Japanese play, and the class did not wish 
to follow with another of the geographical type. The suggestion 
concerning a struggle for success found favor in the minds of the 
majority, and it was unanimously decided that the play should 
describe a boy’s struggle and victory in the achievement of success. 
It spoke well for the class that with one or two exceptions all sug- 
gested that the attainment of an education and the living of an 
unselfish life should be the success striven for by the hero of the 
play. With the type of play decided, the pupils proceeded to give 
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suggestions for the climax, which should serve as a basis for the 
organization of the plot and from which the acts could be outlined. 
It was decided that the climax should come at the point where the 
hero overcame a temptation that gripped him, and made a decision 
that affected his life from that moment. The opening scenes were 
to lead up to the climax, furnishing a setting for it, and the closing 
scenes were to lead quickly to the conclusion in order not to weaken 
the climax. 

During the composition recitation period the pupils gave their 
suggestions for the first act. When each one had spoken his mind, 
the various suggestions were carefully considered, the teacher and 
pupils criticizing them freely and rejecting those that were incon- 
sistent and least valuable. As an assignment for the next lesson 
each pupil was to write the first act, using the chosen suggestions 
and adding more of his own if new ones came to him. The teacher 
collected the writings of the pupils, corrected them, marked the 
best suggestions in them, and read them to the class. After dis- 
cussing them, the class agreed to permit a committee of two from 
their number to take the best suggestions from each paper and 
make the final writing of the act. After correcting and, if neces- 
sary, revising the work of the committee, the teacher read to the 
class the completed act. Each act was worked out in this way. 

The name chosen for the play was Tom Morgan of Boonville. 
Tom, the hero, first appeared in the latter part of scene 1 of Act I. 
““Tom’s View of Education,” scene 1, was followed in scene 2 by a 
humiliating experience which Tom was forced to endure as a result 
of his lack of education. Scene 2 was named ‘‘Tom’s Mistake.” 
In Act II, “Tom in Disgrace,” the hero did not appear very heroic, 
but was disheartened by the trouble his boyish pranks had brought 
upon him. There were two scenes in Act III—“Tom’s Tempta- 
tion” and “Tom’s Decision.” In this act was the climax to which 
the preceding acts had led. In Act IV, ‘‘Tom’s Victory,” the play 
led quickly to its conclusion, showing Tom graduating from the 
Academy and on the road to the greatest success a boy can attain, 
the living cf an honorable, useful life. 

Who should take the part of Tom? was the first question to be 
considered when the pupils had arranged the list of thirteen char- 
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acters required in the play. The class realized that the boy who 
played Tom’s part must be capable of appearing mischievous, care- 
less, and conceited in the first part, and in the second, honest, 
trustworthy, serious, determined, and triumphant. After a care- 
ful study of each character the class voted by ballot for the ones 
whom they wished to have take the various parts. When the 
result was known the teacher suggested a change in the decision 
with regard to one of the parts. The class readily agreed to the 
suggestion and acted upon it. Evidently the desire to select the 
person best fitted for the part outweighed any petty personal pref- 
erences the pupils may have had in their choice of characters. 
Since the play was set in the year 1856, the costumes were 
planned to be in keeping with that time. It was not a very difficult 
task for the four girls in the play to provide themselves with 
dresses, bonnets, and wraps. The mothers cheerfully ransacked 
their attics for old-fashioned garments, and the neighbors kindly 
lent from their store of old clothing. The boys representing the 
nine male characters had a much harder task. Long coats, high 
hats, old-fashioned collars, shirts, and ties were easily found, but 
“boots,” which the boys felt were a necessary part of their cos- 
tumes, were very hard to find. After much inquiry among the 
older people of the town, and after a consultation with the shoe 
dealer, 1 few pairs were procured. The teacher sent out of town 
for a pair she knew of, and at last the troublesome question of 
boots was settled. The pupils planned the stage-setting with the 
purpose of making the change of scenery between acts as easy as 
possible. The scenery for the country store was the most impor- 
tant and required the most planning. There were many things, 
such as counters, post-office boxes, scales, barrels, boxes, supplies, 
a stove, chairs, etc., to be gathered for the store. Each pupil had 
a list of articles he was responsible for. It was decided that the 
store scene could be used for Act I, scene 2, for all of Act II, and 
for Act III, scene 2. This left only the sitting-room scene used 
in Act II, scene 1, and Act ITI, scene 2, and the hall scene of Act 
IV to be planned. The stage-settings for these were very simple 
and easy to get ready. The history museum of the normal 
school furnished many articles that were used in the play. The 
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old-fashioned chairs, the clock, candlesticks, and the pistol used by 
the burglar in the play were some of the things kindly lent from 
the museum by the head of the history department. 

The time to be spent in practicing for the play was short, and 
it was necessary to plan the rehearsals to secure the quickest and 
best results. It was evident that if the pupils read each scene 
aloud very carefully before attempting to dramatize it, many errors 
of pronunciation, enunciation, inflection, and voice quality would 
be avoided in the dramatization, and much time would be saved. 
Whenever it*could be arranged the pupils practiced in the audi- 
torium that they might become accustomed to suiting their actions 
and conversation to a large space. 

The class sold many tickets for their play, and a large audience 
assembled on the important night, although the weather was 
unfavorable. The play was a success and was well received. Some 
of the characters who had seemed lacking in force and freedom of 
expression during the rehearsals surprised their teachers and friends 
by the spirit and interpretation they put into their lines, showing 
that they had really profited by the numerous and oft-repeated 
suggestions given them. The excitement of the final rendering and 
the knowledge that the success of the play depended on them 
seemed to bring out latent powers of expression. Each pupil 
seemed to enjoy the giving of pleasure to others through his effort. 
The hero, ‘‘Tom,” was very natural in his interpretation of a care- 
less, mischievous boy, a tempted boy, and a triumphant, steady, 
fun-loving student. The girls were quaint and attractive in their 
old-fashioned gowns. The burglar was cool, calm, fierce, and 
daring; and the men gathered around the stove in the store dis- 
cussed their neighbors in true country-store style. The pompous, 
middle-aged, red-whiskered bachelor of the town as he gave Tom 
a “calling down” for playing tricks upon him managed to show 
in every tone and action that he, Hiram Judd, was a person of 
considerable importance. Throughout the performance of the 
play the pupils waiting their turn were quiet and orderly behind the 
scenes, an indication that where there is true interest the problem 
of discipline is greatly lessened if not eliminated. 
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The writing and dramatization of the play were a training in 
imagination, judgment, and organization. In offering suggestions 
the pupils had to use their imaginations freely. The weighing of 
the many suggestions in order to select the most worthy ones called 
for judgment of values. The gathering up of the various points 
and giving each its proper setting called for organization. In 
striving to write the acts of the play in the most effective manner 
the pupils felt the need of a good working knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of grammar. The endeavor to represent each character 
throughout the play true to his particular characteristics fostered 
consistency and at the same time allowed freedom in the delineation 
of the attributes of the character. Perhaps the greatest benefit 
derived from the play was the value it placed on class spirit and 
community effort. The class felt that they were undertaking a 
task the success of which depended upon harmonious, united effort. 
There were differences of opinion, but no discourteous disputes. 
When one member of the class gave signs of neglect of duty at 
rehearsals, the class showed its disapproval; and he soon mended 
his ways, not wishing to be the weak link in the chain. When 
graduation day was over both teachers and pupils felt that time 
and effort had been spent in a worthy cause, that the writing and 
dramatization of the eighth-grade play had been worth while. 


ONE WAY TO RUN A SCHOOL OR COLLEGE PAPER 


WALTER W. PARKER 
Missouri State Normal College, Warrensburg, Missouri 


There are many kinds of school papers. Some are newspapers, 
published in newspaper form. Some are magazines; others are 
hybrids. Some are weekly; others are weakly. 

Managers and editors of student publications are secured in 
various ways. In some cases they are, by some method, given 
their positions on a merit basis. In some they are elected by the 
students or by the various student organizations. In others they 
appear to be self-appointed. 

Student bodies assume various attitudes toward their school 
papers. In some institutions the paper is generally thought to 
be a sheet well worth while. In others it is regarded as an unneces- 
sary evil. In some it is a joke. There is usually a combination 
of attendant circumstances that conspire to bring about any of 
these conditions. 

After this general statement regarding school papers I wish 
to explain briefly the method of conducting the school paper in the 
Missouri State Normal College at Warrensburg. This voluntary 
offering is not inspired by the thought that the method is some- 
thing absolutely new under the sun, but by the observation that it 
is somewhat unique. Nor do I claim any credit for the plan. In 
fact, the necessity for operating it was thrust upon me by higher 
powers. When the thrusting was in progress I was not sure that 
it was practical or that it was sound educational policy. I do not 

‘guarantee that it would be found universally practical, and do not 
assert that there are reasons for its universal adoption. I simply 
desire to bear testimony to the fact that it works in one institution, 
and to express the belief that it can be defended as sound educa- 
tional policy. 

The explanation of the business management of the paper in 
question is not a long story. This important part of the work is 
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assumed by the administration of the school. The president finds 
an energetic, wide-awake young man, a student who would like to 
earn some money while in school, and appoints him business man- 
ager. The securing of advertising and of foreign subscriptions is 
turned over to the business manager. I say “foreign” subscrip- 
tions because in this institution the matriculation fee includes an 
amount sufficient to warrant sending the paper to every student. 
It thus becomes unnecessary to solicit subscribers among the stu- 
dents. The business manager is paid by the week or is given a per- 
centage of the income from advertising and foreign subscriptions. 
It is the business of the manager to collect. The accounts of the 
paper, except the daybook kept by the manager, are kept by the 
president’s clerical force. Bills are paid by the proper officer of 
the institution. The president lets the contract for the printing. 

It is, however, with the work of preparing the copy and of 
editing the paper that we are concerned. Among the English 
courses there is offered a course in journalism. Students who have 
done a certain amount of work in college English composition and 
have developed the ability to write with a considerable degree of 
correctness are allowed to elect the course. Work done in the 
course satisfies further composition requirements. The class in 
journalism has charge of the school paper. It does all the work 
of news-gathering, news-writing, editorial-writing, copy-editing, 
proofreading, “‘making-up” the paper, etc. The class is organized 
each week with special reference to the week’s issue of the paper. 
The necessary departmental editors are appointed and some stu- 
dents are detailed to “‘cover”’ certain things. The editorial column 
is emphasized. 

Two primary aims are kept in mind. The first is to teach the 
clear, effective expresssion of thought, by exercising students in a 
practical type of English composition. The second is to give 
students a knowledge of the salient principles of journalistic 
writing and journalistic work. Two of the class hours each week are 
spent in studying the principles of journalism. Class discussions 
are based on the text used, Essentials in Journalism, by Harrington 
and Frankenberg. Oral class reports are based on the following: 
The Newspaper, Dibblee; Newspaper Writing and Editing, Bleyer; 
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The Writing of News, Ross; Making a Newspaper, Given; and 
periodic literature and reference works. The other two class hours 
each week are spent in the work of preparing the copy for the 
school paper. 

Much is heard of the motivation of the work in the grades and 
in high school. If you want as complete motivation as is possible, 
tell students that what they write is to be printed and that hundreds 
of persons are to have the opportunity to read it. It will serve as a 
stimulus for students of any rank—grade, high school, or college. 
In such work, themes are not written to be blue-penciled and 
returned or placed on file. The teacher, if he will, may continue 
to wear out blue pencils to little avail. But the blue pencil in 
journalism presents the necessity for recasting for a very practical 
purpose—that of getting copy in a form acceptable for the press. 

Inferior composition students are ordinarily not allowed to elect 
the course. What such students need is more drill in technical 
and detailed matters of composition. There is not time for this in a 
course in journalism. Students who are poor writers will profit 
little by work done in journalism. They are merely in the way and 
in a poor position to be helped. In a one-quarter course the class 
discussions must deal with the principles and methods of journalism. 
These are Greek to the student who has not learned how to express 
his ideas with some degree of ease and effectiveness. But the stu- 
dent who has learned to do this profits by journalistic writing as 
much or more than by any other type of composition. I sometimes 
feel that many students improve their style much more in journal- 
ism than would have been possible in any other form of exercise. 
When writing for the school paper the student writes for somebody 
and to somebody. With this in mind he is led to acquire the 
qualities of style that are essential in any kind of writing. He 
learns that clearness plus accuracy plus vivacity equals effective- 
ness. He must never forget that he must secure and hold the 
attention of the readers. In short, he must be interesting; other- 
wise he might as well not be at all. This quality, interest, is con- 
ditioned upon primal stylistic qualities. It is not necessarily mere 
cleverness. There is no journalistic alchemy which, objectively 
imposed, teaches one to turn the trick. Good journalism simply 
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involves writing timely discourse in a clear, orderly, concise, and 
therefore interesting, manner. What better aim can any teacher 
of composition anywhere or any when have ? 

No trouble has been encountered in having students enough 
elect the course to make it easy to ‘‘come out” each week with the 
paper. In order to keep the class down to about twenty it has 
been necessary several times to limit it. This situation obtains 
in a not overgrown normal college. 

I have not answered such arguments as that it is not right to 
take over in such fashion a spontaneously misguided student activ- 
ity—and I shall not. 


CINDERELLA 


RAYMOND WEEKS 
Columbia University, New York City 


Some years ago two old ladies called at my house to sell me a 
volume said to contain the fairy stories of the nations. The ladies 
were sisters—sisters in misfortune as they had been sisters in fortune. 
Their gentle breeding showed in every word and smile. In appear- 
ance they resembled the aged sisters in the beautiful painting of 
Richard Miller which hangs in the museum of the Luxembourg 
at Paris. The book which they laid before me with such confident 
tenderness contained fairy stories from England, Germany, Den- 
mark, Russia, Persia, and Spain. 

“There appear to be no fairy stories here from France,”’ said 
I, with an inquiring smile. 

“Oh! France has no fairy stories!’”’ replied the elder of the 
charming sisters. 

To gain time, I sought cowardly refuge in an examination of the 
tales said to come from England. They were “ Cinderella,’’ “Red 
Riding Hood,” “Puss in Boots,” “‘ Blue Beard,” “Sleeping Beauty,” 
“Blue Bird,” “Beauty and the Beast.” 

At last I turned to my visitors: ‘‘Listen to me, ladies! I am 
willing to enrich my library with your volume, provided you agree 
to write the publishers’’—my feelings were beginning to run away 
with me—“ to write the publishers that they are a band of crapulous 
robbers; that they are covering with shame the countenance of the 
entire English-speaking race! Tell them that I shall preserve 
their book as a monument of colossal theft! Why! Not one of 
their ‘English fairy stories’ is English! They are all translated 
from the French, all of them!” 

The old ladies looked at me in consternation. I continued: 
‘Cinderella,’ ‘Red Riding Hood,’ ‘Puss in Boots,’ ‘Blue Beard,’ 
were all first written down by Charles Perrault and his son, and 
published at Paris in 1697. As for ‘Blue Bird,’ it is from the pen 
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of the French Countess d’Aulnoy, and ‘Beauty and the Beast’ 
was written by Madame de Villeneuve. Perrault was an old man 
of about—of about twice your age, and the two French ladies were 
as charming as you, which means that they were too charming 
to be slugged and robbed by these infamous publishers, who have 
not robbed Perrault and them alone, but an entire nation, for 
France, the mother of comforting and veracious stories, is not even 
mentioned in this volume!” 

The opinion of the two sisters is not far from being general in 
this country, with the important modification that many believe 
our most beloved fairy stories to have come from Germany. This 
is mainly due to the popularity of the Grimm Brothers’ collection, 
whose influence in the United States received a great impulsion 
from the German immigrants of 1849 and subsequent years. When 
the tales of Hans Christian Andersen came to be known here, not 
a few persons took him to be a German, and such is probably the 
opinion of the common people, as far as they have any. 

This condition of things is all the more remarkable, because the 
English appear to have recognized from the start that these stories 
were translated from the French. To take two extremes, we find 
that Addison knew in 1712 the tales of Perrault (see Spectator, 
p. 303, note), and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch published in 1910 a 
book: The Sleeping Beauty and Other Fairy Tales. From the old 
French (the other tales alluded to are “ Blue Beard,” ‘‘ Cinderella,” 
“Beauty and the Beast”). Of the scores of English editions of these 
stories quite a number have indicated that they were from the 
French. Of course, English scholars have not been slow to recog- 
nize English indebtedness to the tripping fairies of France. They 
knew, for example, that if little Cinderella had not come from across 
the Channel her name would have been derived from ashes, rather 
than from cendres. As long ago as 1879 Ralston suggested that if 
Cinderella wears glass slippers in the French and English version 
it can only be because in mediaeval French her slippers were said 
to be of vair, that is lined or topped with costly fur. After the 
Middle Ages the common people of France no longer understood 
vair, and, as the story was transmitted orally, they heard the word 
verre, glass. In Perrault’s Popular Tales (Clarendon Press, 1888) 
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the editor, Andrew Lang, says of Perrault (page xvi): ‘‘No nation 
owes him so much as we of England, who, south of the Scottish 
and east of the Welsh marches, have scarce any popular tales of our 
own save Jack the Giant Killer, and who have given the full fairy 
citizenship to Perrault’s Petit Poucet and Barbe Bleue.” On page 
xvii he ascribes to the same origin our Mother Goose’s Tales. 

An indication of the completeness with which the Grimm collec- 
tiqgn—whose versions are frequently much coarser and less beautiful 
than the French—has blanketed out of sight the version brought 
to this country by our ancestors is seen in a bright and lively article 
published in the English Journal for 1914, pp. 220-27, by Professor 
William Hughes Mearns of Philadelphia. His article repays read- 
ing, although it lacks the exquisite delicacy of Anatole France, when, 
as in a well-known passage of Sylvestre Bonnard, in Le Livre de mon 
Ami, Abeille, Les sept Femmes de Barbe Bleue, he touches the witch- 
ery of the fairy world. How far removed from her French ancestors 
is our American Cinderella may be seen from the opening four lines 
of Mr. Mearns’s article: “No doubt Cinderella’s father felt proper 
sorrow for the loss of his first wife; especially during the long winter 
when the lack of a good housekeeper broke uncomfortably into 
well-adjusted habits. Cinderella, to be sure, was a well-behaved 
child, and German.” In the same paragraph we note ‘“ machine- 
like dexterity of a Teutonic ‘mate,’” and “Cinderella’s father was 
a man, a German man.” The author is sure that the “cruel step- 
mother is a German institution, invented by the Grimm Brothers” 
(p. 221). On the same page our eye catches the words deutsche 
Stiefmutter and the bibulous German annexation of the Latin 
Prosit. On the next page of the writer’s witty narration he 
expresses his conviction that the sisters of Cinderella were named 
Ortrude and Kundry, not Anna and Gretchen. Farther on, he 
suspects that when Cinderella went to the ball she was decked with 
rhinestones. 

We owe gratitude to Professor Mearns for an opportunity to 
measure somewhat the extent of the Grimm invasion. Does there 
exist a fairy wand powerful enough ever to restore to us the Cin- 
derella of our grandmothers ? 
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THRIFT WEEK 
A Project In CO-OPERATIVE ENGLISH 


This article is not a statement of theories of what the writer dreams 
may be done in co-operative English. It is just a simple account of a 
movement that was carried out in the Joliet Township High School 
during the third week of December, 1917. 

Some weeks previous to the beginning of the enterprise Mrs. Walter 
S. Brewster, chairman of the Chicago committee of The Fatherless 
Children of France, had asked the high-school faculty and students to 
adopt as many as possible of these French children. A faculty com- 
mittee was appointed to comply with Mrs. Breswter’s request. This 
committee decided to work out the undertaking through the four classes 
of the high school, through the Junior college, and through the faculty. 
For this work subcommittees were appointed. 

Various devices for raising money were used, sales—endless sales— 
plays, voluntary offerings as the result of work, saving, or sacrifice: 
but it is with just one of these that this paper is concerned, the thrift 
week originated and carried out by the Sophomore class. The outline 
given below shows definitely the steps carried out in the enterprise. 


SoPHOMORE THRIFT WEEK 
A PROJECT IN TEACHING ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Slogan: “Ten cents a day keeps an orphan in France” 


To the Teacher: 

The Fatherless Children of France Committee of the Sophomore class asks 
that you co-operate for the coming week in the project outlined below. By 
doing so you will help your classes in providing a “real situation” for English 
composition; you will help the Sophomore class in a fine, co-operative enter- 
prise; and you will keep alive a Fatherless Child in France. 

As a prize for the best composition, the Joliet Herald-News offers a two and 
one-half dollar gold piece, and it will also print the prize composition. 


To the Pupil: 
You are requested by your teacher to prepare a theme upon the following 
subject: How I saved for the Fatherless Children of France. This 
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theme will be due at the beginning of your recitation period Monday, Decem- 
ber 17. It should contain not fewer than three hundred words. 


STEPS IN PREPARATION 


(x) Begin to think of plans for your theme now. (2) Show this paper to 
your parents as soon as you reach home this afternoon. Persuade them to let 
you do the family buying this week, Tuesday to Saturday, inclusive. (3) With 
your mother to help you, make a detailed list of everything that must be 
purchased for the household during the specified time. (4) Go through the 
advertisements of the Joliet Herald-News to find those that bear upon your 
needs. Cut these advertisements out and paste them upon a piece of card- 
board so that they may be easily compared. Ascertain the price you ordi- 
narily pay for each article. Find the lowest advertised price. The difference 
between the two prices will be your saving. For example, if you ordinarily 
pay thirty cents per pound for steak, and the advertised price is sixteen, your 
saving is fourteen cents; or if you are paying twenty-five cents for a half-pound 
can of cocoa, the advertised price is twenty-one cents per pound in bulk, your 
saving is twenty-nine cents. Now plan out your order for each store. Invite 
your mother to go with you on your purchasing trip. (5) Save your advertise- 
ments, and keep notes of just what you can do each day so that you will have 
material for your theme. (6) At the end of the week when all purchases have 
been made, place your savings in an envelope addressed to “The Sophomore 
‘Fatherless Children of France’ Committee.” Place your own name in the 
upper left corner. This envelope will be handed to your English teacher on 
Monday. (7) Write a straightforward account of your week’s work and bring 
to class with you on Monday. 


To the Parents: 

You are earnestly requested to co-operate with your children in the project 
outlined above. In doing so you will help them in their English composition; 
you will contribute to their training in business; you will become a part of a 
great co-operative movement to help the Fatherless Children of France. 

Thank you for this co-operation which we feel sure that you will give us in 
the undertaking. 


THE SOPHOMORE FATHERLESS CHILDREN OF FRANCE COMMITTEE 


Copies of the foregoing outline were sent to each of the Sophomore 
English classes. Student members of the committee talked in each 
class as the week passed. When Friday came the student chairman, a 
girl, suggested that the time be extended to December 21. On that 
day the themes were collected and the money was turned in to the 
committee treasurer. The winning theme, just a straightforward account 
of the child’s experience, is given here. 
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HOW I SAVED TWO DOLLARS AND FORTY-SIX CENTS 


As a member of the sophomore class of the Joliet Township High School. 
I was asked to save as much as possible from December 13-21 inclusive for 
the benefit of the French war orphans. Since the beginning of the great war, 
my sympathies have been extended to the fatherless children abroad; so I 
determined to do my bit for them by taking charge of the household buying for 
a week and saving as much as possible. 

My struggle to beat the high cost of living began Tuesday evening 
when I saved ten cents on one pound of steak by getting it at the Lincoln 
Market and paying twenty cents for it; we ordinarily pay thirty cents nearer 
home. The following day I saved three cents on three loaves of bread by 
buying them at the Woodruff Inn, paying nine cents a loafforthem. Thursday 
evening I walked down to Henderson Avenue and bought two pounds of lard 
at twenty-six cents a pound. On this I saved twelve cents as lard sells else- 
where at thirty-two cents per pound. Friday found us without tea: so 
I purchased one pound at the Royal Tea Store, receiving with it four tickets 
entitling me to a cup and saucer. These I brought home and sold to mother 
for fifteen cents, the price she would have paid elsewhere. This I added to my 
fund. 

When the Herald-News arrived that evening, I eagerly scanned the special 
advertisements that were published therein. After reading and rereading 
them, I decided that I would have to visit a good many stores, as each store 
had a sale on some one article. I walked over to the Joliet Co-operative Store 
and bought five pounds of sugar for nineteen cents. On this I saved twenty- 
three cents. At the Joliet Dry Goods Company I purchased ten bars of 
American Family soap and saved seventeen cents. At the Joliet Grocery 
Company I ordered one pound of cocoa for twenty-one cents thereby saving 
twenty-one cents. At Seltzer’s I purchased four large grape fruit and paid 
twenty-five cents for them. On them I saved fifteen cents as we usually pay 
ten cents each. At Sitar’s I ordered three bars of Palm Olive soap for twenty- 
five cents and saved five cents. Weary with walking, I went to Adler’s. 
Upon making known my mission I was told that everything was on sale for 
such a good cause. I ordered five pounds of Hubbard squash, paying thirteen 
cents for it; as we usually pay four cents a pound, I saved eight cents. I 
also ordered ten pounds of rutabagas for twenty-five, thereby saving fifteen 
cents. On ten pounds of dry onions I saved five cents. I made a saving of 
eight cents on five cans of tomato soup. We usually pay twelve and one-half 
but I paid eleven. I paid fifty cents for one pound of butter, and, as we had 
been paying fifty-eight cents, I saved eight cents. I ordered six boxes of 
Uneeda Biscuits for twenty-nine cents and saved thirteen cents. On one 
sack of flour I saved thirty-five cents. The following Monday I paid twenty- 
three cents for meat that usually costs us thirty and saved seven cents. Tues- 
day on three boxes of Jello I saved five cents. On Wednesday by getting meat 
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at Adler’s I saved thirteen cents. On Thursday at a bankrupt store I procured 
two packages of raisons for seventeen cents. On them I saved eight cents, 
as they sell elsewhere for twenty-five cents. My total saving is two dollars and 
forty-six cents. 

If all the members of the sophomore class did as much walking to save their 
money as I did to save mine, I bet they were tired; but the harder the struggle 
the sweeter the reward. Many thanks are due to the Herald-News through 
whose columns our patriotism has been aroused to do this work. If all house- 
wives could save as much as I did through the Herald-News, they would 
realize the necessity of reading the advertisements, and if they would patronize 
these sales and would turn in the money saved as our class has, to The Father- 
less Children of France Committee, what happiness there would be in many 
French homes as a result! 


The value of this project? The greatest value is indicated by one 
of the words in the subtitle—“ co-operative.” There has been definite 
training in co-operation. Then there has been opportunity for the 
development of ability for leadership. There was very frank co-operation 
between the teacher and pupil; there was co-operation between the 
teacher and the parent, between the pupil and the parent, between 
the teacher, parent, and pupil on the one hand and the business man on the 
other; and, fostering this co-operation, was the newspaper, the Joliet 
Herald-News. When the managing editor of the paper, Mr. Kelly, 


presented the gold piece to the winner of the prize, it seemed to be a 
sort of climax of team work, and, back of all, thousands of miles away, 
were the stimuli of this.team work, The Fatherless Children of France, 
who had already received a check for the money. 


R. R. SMITH 
In. 


THE PLAY PRODUCER’S NOTEBOOK 


Pray: The Piper. Type: Morality. 
THEME: Love of children versus love of gold. 
AvutHor: Elizabeth Preston Peabody (Mrs. Marks). 
PUBLISHER: Houghton Mifflin Co. Royatty: (Samuel French) $25. 
CHARACTERS: Thirteen male, six female, twenty-six supers; nine chil- 
dren (two to five years, if possible). 
PERIOD: 1284 A.D. 
PRODUCTION: 
Amateur—By Sock and Buskin, Frankford High School, Frankford, 
Philadelphia, May 4, 5, and 8, 1917, under the direction of 
E. W. Meadowcroft, Jr., head of English department, assisted 
by Paul A. Mertz, Ida C. Holzbaur, and Andrew F. Haines. 
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REQUIREMENTS: 
Stage—Size 35X26 feet (exclusive of 3 feet in front of curtain). 
Necessary settings: market place, Hamelin; a cave in a hill; 
a cross-road near Hamelin. Important properties: a life- 
size statue of Christ, an old-fashioned well, a Noah’s Ark 
(a folding ark of itinerant players), a “Hell’s Mouth” as used 

in old moralities. 

Costumes—Furnished by Waas & Son, Philadelphia, except for some 
of the children. These were made by students and parents. 

Characters—Male: the Piper; Michael, the swordeaterand Cheat-the- 
Devil—strolling players; Jacobus, the burgomeister; Kurt, the 
syndic; Peter, the cobbler; Hans, the butcher; Axel, the smith; 
Martin, the watch; Peter, the sacristan; Anselm, a priest; old 
Claus, a miser; town crier—men of Hamelin. Children: Jan, 
the lame boy, Hansel, Ila, Trude, Rudi, children of Hamelin 
with leading parts. Female: Veronika, wife of Kurt; Barbara, 
daughter of Jacobus; wife of Hans, the butcher; wife of Axel, 
the smith; wife of Martin, the watch; old Ursula—women of 
Hamelin. Types of supers: strolling players, acolytes, lost 
souls, monks, nuns, and children. 

Expense—Programs and advertising, $101.89; Scenery, car load 
from New York, $241.73; make-up, $24; costumes, $150; 
lighting equipment (permanent), $127.14; royalty, $25. 

CoMMENT: 

Appeal: Splendid. Three evenings of crowded houses: people 
turned away; 4,000 tickets sold at 50 cents apiece. 

General effect: So good that it was reported that we had imported 
professionals to take the leading parts. 

Atmosphere: Proper atmosphere created by aid of appropriate 
scenery and costumes, and overhead and flood lighting. 

Music and Songs: Mr. A.F. Haines of the faculty composed inci- 

dental music for the occasion and looked after orchestration. 


MOVIES “TO THE KING’S TASTE” 


As every teacher of drama knows, the attractive headline, “The 
Lure of the Movies,’ is only too expressive of conditions dramatic. The 
question has often arisen, Is it that the boy likes the bad, or is it that he 
fears the good? If we teach arithmetic that he may be unafraid to 
handle this world’s goods; if we teach manual training that he may not 
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be afraid to use his hands, why not teach him whatever is necessary to 
remove the fear of intellectual worth-whileness ? 

That the movie has become a menace to the uplift of youth is evi- 
denced by the efforts of careful child-welfare workers to afford a pleasing 
substitute, such as the puppet shows at Maurice Browne’s Litte Theatre 
in Chicago. These, with their delightful atmosphere of beauty and 
fairy life, as over against the problem-thriller or Wild West bandit-maker, 
that occur with such appalling frequency on our movie screens, are 
indeed worth while. But few of us live in a metropolis, and it is here 
that the opportunity of the grade teacher comes. 

No one plan can be drawn that will satisfy local conditions; the 
following is offered as suggestive: 


1. A canvass of the class to see how many attend the movies and what 
they like. 


2. A psychological examination of the results of the questionnaire. 


3- An exercise based on reports: 
a) One liked best and why. 
b) Comment of rest of class. 
c) Report of teacher on some good movie, real play, or puppet show. 


4. A second exercise, after a few days: 
a) One liked best since last exercise, and why. 
6) Comment of class. 
c) Report of one pupil on teacher’s last report. 
d) Teacher’s comment on value of reported movie. Perhaps a sug- 
gestion or two on what to look out for; titles, etc. 


5. A third exercise: 

Suggestion of a plan to find out what movies are best. (If local 
managers are kind, it will be well to gain their co-operation.) As many 
as can are to attend the selection of the class. This can be done at 
intervals as seems advisable. 


6. Movies as subjects for composition: 
(Object of this is to get their attention away from the mere plot 
if they do see those that ought to be in the censor’s dump-heap.) 
a) Scenery of different places. 
b) Stage settings. 
c) Habits and customs. India, West, etc. 
d) Costumes of different ages. 
é) Methods of acting. 
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7. A puppet show: 
Subject—Some familiar story, fairy tale, or even a Mother Goose jingle. 
Pasteboard figures. 

Perhaps in seventh and eighth grades, puppets with joints can be made 
in manual training shop. Costumes can be made in domestic science 
room. Stage and stage decorations also. 


LinpA RIDER 


(Iowa) HicH ScHoor 


ON BEGINNING A LIBRARY 

1. To buy books for the sake of their binding, their pictures, or 
their unimpeachable classic tone is the worst form of literary snobbery. 

2. Buy a good dictionary, a good atlas, and if you can afford it, a 
good encyclopedia; but don’t waste limited space and limited money 
on many reference books. Find the way to the nearest public library 
and use that. 

3. Don’t buy sets of books. 

4. Don’t buy sets of authors; very few are worth reading throughout. 

5. Don’t buy large, heavy, handsome books; books are tools or 
friends. Tools should be durable and easy to handle; friends should be 
accessible and accommodating. An edition de luxe is none of these things. 

6. Don’t buy books you don’t expect to read; let your library reflect 
your taste, and then let your taste improve your library. 

7. When you form a taste for one line of reading, indulge it; but 
remember that the healthiest appetite is one that likes variety. 

8. Don’t buy books printed on cheap paper, with poor type, or in a 
weak binding. 

9. If possible, don’t buy a new book that you haven’t read, nor an 
old one that you have read. This is for beginners only. 

10. Don’t keep any book in your library after you have outgrown it. 
Put it on the retired list for a while, and then if it is still retired, get rid 


of it. ; 
11. Don’t keep gift books after you have read them unless you really 


want them, nor books bought on the recommendation of somebody else. 
To receive the friend of your friend as a week-end guest is hospitality; 
to invite him to live with you forever is folly. 
12. Don’t waste much time reading books when you might be 
watching people in the street or cloud-shadows on the hills. 
Mrs. T. C. Jones 


27 WAVERLY PLACE 
New York 
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THE MYTHS OF COMMERCE 


Miss Claire Soulé, of the Pasadena High School, gave a great many 
valuable suggestions to English teachers attending the last summer 
session of the University of California, at Berkeley. One of these 
suggestions was worked out with the following results: 

A class of boys in second-semester English, in the two-year non- 
collegiate course at Iowa State College of Agriculture, could see little 
practical value in any study of the ancient myths. In order to prove 
the commercial value of these myths I assigned the preparation of a list 
of mythological names found in present-day advertisements. The 
result was a list of fifty-one firms using such advertisements as these: 
“Hercules Stump Puller,” “Venus Hooks and Eyes,” “ Phoenix Hosiery,” 
“ Ajax Tires,” “Vulcan Iron Works,” “ Aladdin Houses,” “Atlas White 
Cement,” “Thor Washing Machine,”’-“Titan Spark Plugs.” There were 


twenty-one mythological names used in the list. 
MABEL FLEMING 


Ames, Iowa 


THE HAUNTED TOWER O’ AIRLIE? 


Lady Airlie looked doon frae her high castle wa’, 
An’ there saw the Lord o’ Argyle, 

Wi’ belted plaid and glitt’ring blade, 
An’ a’ his men sae vile. 


Lord Airlie was huntin’ far frae his hame, 
There was naebody left at a’ Airlie; 

There was naebody left but the lady hersel, 
So spake she to him very fairly. 


“What seek ye o’ Argyle,” quo’ she, 
“An wherefore come sae fast, 
My ain dear lord, awa’ is he, 
Been gone these three hours past.” 


“Come doon, come doon, Lady Airlie,” he cried, 
“Come doon an kiss me fair; 
An’ ye’ll no come doon frae your high castle wa’, 
No a stane shall I leave in Airlie.” 
* The work of a high-school student born in Scotland, but long resident in this 
country. 
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“T’ll no come doon, ye false Argyle!” 
An’ an angry dame was she. 

“Ye may set the castle in a low, 

Nae kiss tae you I'll gie.” 


But O what a sicht for the Airlie to see, 
When he came hame that nicht; 
There was nae bonnie lady an’ nae bonnie ha’, 
An his een was blin’ wi’ the sicht. 


He swore by his dirk, he swore by his name, 
That Argyle should be dead by the morrow; 

That no traitor should live that had burned his hame, 

That had brought to him woe and sorrow. 


Then off to Glen Prosen the Airlie did gang, 
An’ met wi’ the Campbell in clash, 

An’ sair was the fight an’ sair was the fray, 

Their braid swords like lichtnin’ did flash. 


O sad were the hames in the mountain and glen, 
When Airlie marched back in the even! 
Campbell awa’ to his lands wi’ his men, 
The traitor was still ’mang the lee’vin. 


The Airlie was an angry man, 
An angry man was he. 
His drummet lad made licht o’ the fray. 
“Noo ye can dee,” quo’ he. 


He packed him in his empty drum 
An cast him frae a tower. 
“T’ll haunt ye at your death” quo’ he. 
E’er he cast him ow’er. 


An’ noo he’s heard wi’ the beat o’ a drum 
In the tower frae which he was cast; 

An’ when the Airlie hears the soond, 

He kens that day’s his last. 


JuLta TUNNICLIFFE 


ScHoot 


EDITORIAL 


Students of the history of education have no difficulty in tra- 
cing many practices still common in our schools and colleges back 
to the later Renaissance or even to the Middle Ages, 
when there was some reason for them. Prominent 
among these practices is the joysome custom of college “lecturing” 
and its equally joysome progeny, the high-school “recitation.” 
In the one case the learned doctor behind the desk poses as the 
infallible authority, and out of his inexhaustible “reservoirs of 
scholarship”’ pours out facts which the pupils could very frequently 
get more comfortably and effectively in the library next door, 
whence the doctor has just obtained them. In the other case it 
is the single textbook in the hands of the pupil which is relied upon 
for the facts. The lesson is assigned by pages, the pupil reads and 
seeks to remember, and the teacher, as grand inquisitor, proceeds 
at class time to elicit “recitations” of the text by means of a series 
of questions directed to the memory. 

The picture is not heartening but it is far more true to the actual 
conditions than one would think who has not investigated. And it 
persists because there are no adequate tests of the results. Having 


The Handout 


been educated mainly by his experiences in the home and in the 


community, the graduate succeeds in business or in a profession, 
and loyally, in some instances, attributes his success to his school 
and college “training.” Intramural tests are applied, truly, but 
they are verbal, of a piece with the learning which has been doled 
out, and the victims, by judicious cramming, are able to store up 
enough raw material with which to meet the ordeal. Little of this 
material is retained afterward, but of course the minds of the 
students have been “‘disciplined’’—in the methods of passing exam- 
inations. How unfortunate that there should be little or no use 
for these methods afterward! 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 
TEXAS 


The English Section of the Texas State Teachers’ Association has 
authorized a committee to investigate the teaching of English in Texas. 
The committee has sent out more than five hundred questionnaires to 
high schools in the state and is now digesting the accumulated material 
for a report which will be published in bulletin form during the present 
year. The report will bea fairly comprehensive study of the equipment 
of the schools in library and other facilities; of the personnel, training, 
experience, salaries, etc., of the teachers; of the methods of teaching 
grammar, composition, and literature; and of the general views of the 
teachers as to the aims of English teaching. Members of the committee 
represent the colleges, both state and denominational, the normal schools, 
and the high schools. Professor Robert A. Law, of the University of 
Texas, is the chairman of the committee. 

The following papers were read at the last meeting of the English 
Section of the Texas State Teachers’ Association, which met at Waco 
on December 1, 1917: “English Teaching in Texas: A Preliminary 
Report of the Committee on the Teaching of English in Texas,” R. A. 
Law, University of Texas; ‘Some Suggestions Concerning the Teaching 
of English,” O. D. Wannamaker, Southern Methodist University, Dallas; 
“Better Speech Campaigns,” Kate Fullinwider, Paris High School, Paris; 
“The Use of the Library in the Teaching of English,”” W. S. Donoho, 
College of Industrial Arts, Denton; “Literature in the High School,” 
A. J. Armstrong, Baylor University, Waco. 

The University of Texas publishes from time to time an English 
Bulletin, which contains papers of interest to the teachers of English. 
Number 4 of this bulletin has just appeared. It contains the first three 
papers read at the Texas English Section meeting as chronicled in the 
preceding note, and in addition reprints Dr. Stith Thompson’s article 
on “The Notebook System of Theme Correcting” as it appeared in 
the English Journal of December, 1917. So long as the edition lasts the 
Texas English Bulletin may be obtained free of charge by addressing the 
Chairman of the Publications Committee, University of Texas, Austin. 
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The officers of the English Section of the Texas State Teachers’ 
Association for 1918 are: President, Gates Thomas, Southwest Texas 
State Normal School, San Marcos; Vice-president, W. S. Donoho, Col- 
lege of Industrial Arts, Denton; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Genevieve 
Warren, Bremond. / 

KANSAS 

The Kansas Association of Teachers of English has undertaken a 
survey preliminary to the determination of minimum essentials in the 
English work of the elementary schools as well as the secondary schools. 
Last summer a committee of the Association acting with the State 
Department of Education made extended revision of the high-school 
courses in English, and the results are now being tested for further 
revision. Everything that is done in this direction is intended to har- 
monize with the work of the National Council Committee on Economy 
of Time, and Miss Elizabeth Hodgson of Wichita may be regarded as a 
connecting link between the Kansas work and that of the Council. 

Before the survey thus undertaken can go forward it will be necessary 
to make considerable changes in the organization of the Kansas Associa- 
tion to bring it into conformity with the recently adopted plan of the 
Kansas State Teachers’ Association to substitute four district meetings 
each year fora single central meeting. It will be easy for the English Asso- 
ciation to have a Round Table program in each district, but it will be 
impossible for it to carry out its permanent policies and activities except 
under some unified central direction. To this end it is proposed that 
each district elect a certain number of members of a central executive 
committee, half of them each year, each to serve two years; and that 
this executive committee elect the officers and carry on all Association 
business except such as is purely local. A special meeting will be held 
at Topeka to take action regarding both the revision of state courses in 
English and the reorganization of the English Association. 


NEW YORK CITY ASSOCIATION 


The New York City Association of Teachers of English is having a 
prosperous and valuable year under the guidance of President Dudley 
H. Miles and Secretary William P. Wharton. A large number of com- 
mittees are at work on some interesting problems, including oral English, 
under the leadership of Dr. C. R. Gaston; supervision, Dr. W. W. Fisher; 
contemporary literature, Miss Stella Center; and literature and Ameri- 
can ideals, Miss Adele Marie Shaw. Three meetings have been held so 
far, that in September being addressed by Mr. Edwin Rogers Embree, 
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secretary of the Rockefeller Foundation, that in November by Professor 
John Erskine, of Columbia, and that in February by Professor William 
Lyon Phelps, of Yale. All these meetings, held on Saturday mornings 
in the beautiful auditorium of the Lord and Taylor Store on Fifth Avenue, 
have been well attended. 

The English teachers of New York City are now working under the 
new syllabus adopted last summer. This is a slight modification of the 
state syllabus and includes for the first time a set of minimum require- 
ments in composition, drawn up by a committee of the New York City 
Teachers Association and adopted by the city superintendents without 
modification. 

Our pride in this achievement is somewhat modified by the fact that 
at the same time the superintendents adopted a syllabus in oral English 
which contradicts or needlessly supplements ours at various points, 
but we hope such contradictions will be straightened out at some time 
in the future. 

We have another interesting situation here in the fact that beginning 
next June we shall be able to substitute certification in literature for 
the state examinations which have been a feature of our regents 
system for many years. We shall still have to present our students for 
the state examinations in composition and rhetoric, but it will be an 
immense relief not to be obliged to get up a careful preparation of our 
classes in the books for reading and study. 


ITEMS MORE OR LESS PERSONAL 


The Maryland Council is, like the Kansas Association, working 
vigorously at the problem of minimal essentials. W.H. Wilcox, State 
Normal School, Towson, wishes to correspond with others similarly 


The celebrated English poet, Mr. John Masefield, is at present tour- 
ing the United States as an accredited lecturer from the British govern- 
ment. He has spent many months in active service at the front in the 
present war, and he lectures on “The War and the Future,” usually 
following his iecture with readings from his own writings. After 
touring the East and the Middle West he has proceeded through Texas 
by the southern route to California. He will return to England 
in May. 

J. M. Manly, Head of the English Department in the University of 
Chicago, now officially described as Captain Quartermaster, Officers’ 


engaged. 
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Reserve Corps, War College Division, is engaged in deciphering inter- 
cepted code messages from and to our enemies. He is reported as 
remarkably successful, but of course details are not given out. 

H. E. Secherson, of the Lynchburg, Virginia, High School, is on leave 
for a year to do Y.M.C.A work in France. 

Mr. Stockton Axson, professor of English literature in Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas, is at present on leave of absence to engage in executive 
war work in Washington. He is the secretary of the American Red Cross 
Society and is rendering valuable service to the cause. 

In the December number of the English Journal, by an inadvertence 
the high school textbook called American Literary Readings, edited by 
L. W. Payne, Jr., was attributed to the Macmillan Co., as publishers, 
instead of to Rand McNally & Co., of Chicago. 

Mr. John Mantle Clapp, formerly professor of English in Lake 
Forest, and later director of the American Speech League, is a welcome 
addition to the New York circle of those who are interested in the best 
things in English. Although Mr. Clapp is engaged in business he finds 
time to attend English conferences and to address schools and gather- 
ings of English teachers on his specialty, the American voice. His 
address at Atlantic City is widely praised, and a recent talk before the 
students of Richmond High School was most valuable. 

In an attempt to make the New York City training schools more 
serviceable to the teachers, a number of graduate courses are being 
offered to the teachers of the elementary schools. Dr. Roland S. Kayser 
of the Jamaica Training School, vice-president of the New York City 
Association of Teachers of English, is giving some of these courses. 

Mr. Sterling A. Leonard, author of English Composition as a Social 
Problem, formerly of the Milwaukee Normal School, and recently a 
graduate student at Columbia, is at the head of the English department 
of the Lincoln School in New York. This is the school which is run 
under the auspices of Teachers College to work out some of the Flexner 
ideas in education. 

The John W. Wrenn private library, which has for many years been 
one of the most highly prized collections of old and rare books in Chicago, 
was recently bought for a cash consideration of $225,000 by Major 
George W. Littlefield, a philanthropist of Austin, Texas. Major Little- 
field is a regent of the University of Texas, and his purpose in buying 
the library was to present it to this institution to be kept intact as a 
research collection. In ordinary times, it is said, the collection would 
have brought twice the sum paid for it. It contains over 5,300 volumes, 
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among them a number of rare Shakespearean quartos and folios, and 
also many other rare and elegant Elizabethan and seventeenth-century 
first editions. 


THE PERIODICALS 
EDUCATION: THE MASTERY OF THE ARTS OF LIFE 


The Aélantic Monthly continues to provide a forum for the discussion 
of fundamental educational questions. An article in the March number, 
by Mr. Arthur E. Morgan, is peculiarly sensible. It is also delightful in 
form. Mr. Morgan is an engineer who has been studying schools and 
who has been instrumental in founding in Dayton, Ohio, an institution 
to embody his ideas. He feels, as so many now do, that the school as an 
institution has become exceedingly artificial. Having lost sight of the 
connection between school activities and life itself, educators too fre- 
quently depend upon a mythical discipline of the mental powers. At 
the other extreme, moreover, are a few radicals who would depend 
entirely upon children’s native instincts and would pursue a policy of 
laissez faire. Mr. Morgan is a moderate progressive who, while train- 
ing children in the practical arts of life, does not fail to evaluate beauty 
and culture. His point of view is suggested by this quotation: “Drill 
and routine cannot be eliminated and leave training normal or complete, 
but generally they can be given value in the pupil’s estimation.” The 
school course, he thinks, should be made up mainly of “projects” or 
adventures, just as life itself is made up. 


FORMAL DISCIPLINE AND THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 


At the meeting of the New England Association of Teachers of 
English in Boston, March 17, 1917, Professor Ernest C. Moore delivered 
an address on “Formal Discipline and the Teaching of Literature.” 
This has now been published in School and Society under date of February 
16. In general, Professor Moore holds that there is no such thing as 
formal discipline; that when an ability is trained in one situation the 
results of that training will be shown in other situations having points 
of likeness. In so far as the new situation is like the old it is identical 
with it and therefore in no strict sense can there be said to be transfer. 
“We study literature today,” he says, “because the Greeks in their 
wisdom made it a permanent part of the course of study of all civilized 
people, and we study it for essentially the same reasons as they. They. 
were wiser than we in making much of the reading of the poets and 
they were wiser than we in making much of the content of literature and 
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little of its form.’’ Professor Moore makes the interesting suggestion 
that the modern teaching of English would have been entirely different 
and much more vital if our Renaissance parents had unearthed Plato 
instead of Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory to use as a basis of their school 
work in literature and composition. Then our education would have 
been Greek rather than Roman, and we should have avoided employ- 
ing the Roman machinery of literary manipulation. 


ENGLISH IN THE LIGHT OF THE WAR 


A number of recent articles in the periodicals are devoted to the 
subject of patriotism in the English classroom. The High School Journal, 
published by the University of North Carolina, is conducting a series 
of articles entitled “Relating the English Course to the World Crisis.” 
The first of these, published in January, was written by Professor Norman 
Foerster on “American Literature and the World Crisis.” Professor 
Foerster takes the ground that in teaching English literature we may 
teach it primarily as literature and secondarily as a reflection of social 
thought, while in teaching American literature we can well afford to 
emphasize social thought at the expense, if need be, of purely literary 
value. American literature should be connected with the work in 
American history. Probably a whole year should be devoted to our 
own writers, though the easier classics should be distributed through 
the earlier years. The article includes a course of study and a series 
of references for the teacher. 

The second article in this series was contributed by Professor Edwin 
Greenlaw under the title “‘The School and the Spirit of Democracy.” 
He contends that the school and the college cannot live in a world remote 
from the life of today. Our school work should have a definite objective. 
The nation itself has become a great school. A similar radical trans- 
formation should take place in our educational institutions. Professor 
Greenlaw proceeds to give a full outline for the study of the historical 
background, the background in literature, the value of the common man, 
and the spirit of liberty, the whole culminating in an attempt to realize 
the significance of what is going on in Russia. He would have the 
students themselves set free to work on various topics outlined. Com- 
position should come naturally into play in connection with interpretative 
activities. 

Suggestions of a similar character are to be found in the New England 
Leaflet for February. Mr. A. B. de Mille, of Milton Academy, writes 
on “War Books in the Schools.” Having faced the question as to 
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whether war shall be brought into the school or not, he decided that 
it was actually in, for the pupils were reading war books and talking 
about them. He therefore permitted the pupils to vote as to which 
books they should prefer to discuss and then made assignments by groups 
according to the following classification: (1) stories of the war written 
by soldiers, (2) the work of the war correspondent, (3) the naval side 
of the great war, (4) books revealing the personality of the author, (5) 
fiction and verse, (6) the case against Germany. 


BETTER SPEECH 


An interesting experiment in developing an ideal of better speech 
is reported from the University of Virginia. The effect was made during 
the summer session of 1917 and is described in the Virginia High School 
Bulletin for February, 1918, published at the university. The writer 
of the account, Miss Elberta Walker, of the James Wilson Normal School 
in Washington, D.C., says that the idea of a speech campaign was 
obtained from an article by Miss Claudia E. Crumpton in the English 
Journal for February, 1917. During three days an extra effort was made 
by all English teachers in the summer session to correct errors which 
had been heard. Posters were made by the applied arts department, 
with such slogans as “Watch your speech,” “Dropping G’s, bad for 
speech health.”’ On Friday evening a series of acts were performed upon 
the library steps, such as having the Pied Piper charm away all the pests 
of bad speech which were swarming over the rostrum, and singing, to the 
tune of “ Dixie,” a special stanza on better speech, which ran as follows: 


We pledge good speaking to the land of cotton, 
That all bad language be forgotten, 
And away, and away, and away from Dixie land. 
In Dixie land where I was born 
All words and phrases held in scorn 
Shall away, shall away, shall away from Dixie land. 


I’m glad I live in Dixie! 
Hooray! Hooray! 
In Dixie land I'll take my stand, 
For “Better Speech” in Dixie. 
Hooray! Hooray! 


We'll speak just right in Dixie. 
MEASUREMENTS IN ENGLISH 


Among the recent articles on measurements in English two found in 
School and Society are specially interesting. The first, published on 
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February 2, is an account by W. W. Thiesen of the improving of teachers’ 
estimates of composition specimens with the aid of the Trabue Nassau 
County Scale. Twelve compositions were selected from Thorndike’s 
one hundred and fifty specimens and were graded both with and without 
the scale. The writer believes that the results warrant the statement 
that a little practice with the scale actually improves teachers’ judg- 
ments. One hundred and forty-seven of the one hundred and eighty 
individual ratings required were too high without the scale, while only 
ninety-five were too high with it. Fourteen of the fifteen teachers 
engaged in the experiment seemed to make definite progress. 

The other article is by Frederick S. Breed, of the University of 
Chicago, and has to do with a comparison of two methods of measuring 
comprehension in reading. The two methods referred to are those 
of Starch and Thorndike, respectively. The first is a reproduction 
method and the second a question method. The investigator under- 
took to discover whether the same abilities were measured by both scales 
and reached the conclusion that they are not. In the absence of other 
evidence Professor Breed thinks that the question method is the more 
reliable as a test of reading ability, but feels that further investigation 
is necessary before either of the reading scales can be used with con- 
fidence. 

In this connection attention may well be called to a “Report on the 
Use of the Kansas Silent-Reading Tests with over 100,000 Children,” 
by Walter S. Monroe, in the Journal of Educational Psychology for 
December. The Kansas tests are those devised by Mr. F. J. Kelly 
and worked over by Mr. Monroe. The general conclusion arrived at 
is that these tests are fairly safe as indices of quality but do not throw 
much light upon rate. . It is admitted that the material for the tests. 
is drawn from a kind of reading that involves definite reasoning pro- 
cesses. 

FLUENCY, ACCURACY, AND GENERAL EXCELLENCE 

The important feature of R. L. Lyman’s article on “Fluency, 
Accuracy, and General Excellence in English Composition” in the 
February School Review is the report of his own investigation of 322 
Freshmen themes in the high schools of the University of Chicago, of 
Bloomington and Winnetka, Illinois, and of Vinton, Iowa. These 
themes were minutely analyzed as to length and number of errors and 
rated as to general excellence. Within each school Professor Lyman 
finds a decided corelation between fluency as measured by the number 
of words written in the fifteen minutes allowed and accuracy as measured 
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by the ratio of errors to the number of words written. He finds, also, 
a correlation between fluency and general excellence, and one between 
accuracy and general excellence. Professor Lyman undertook the 
investigation to determine which of these three elements should have 
the primary stress. While the data do not make possible a positive 
answer to this question, Professor Lyman leans toward the “fluency 
first” doctrine. “Instead of teaching mechanics first, fluency second, 
and general excellence third, it is possible that we ought to reverse the 
order of emphasis. Create the conditions of excellent expression by 
giving children the materials and the audience; give them the assurance 
that their work is to have publicity and permanence; establish the con- 
ditions of fluent expression above all by removing, during the writing 
of the rough draft at least, the terrifying consciousness of language 
errors. Put proofreading and language drill where they belong, as final, 
not initial, processes; make them, as the Committee on Reorganization 
says, ‘matters of careful scrutiny.’”’ 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


The Seventeenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education has come from the press of the Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois. Part I, ‘The Third Report of the 
Committee on Economy of Time in Education” may be obtained for 
seventy-five cents, net, and Part II, ‘The Measurement of Educational 
Products,” for ninety cents, postage extra.—War Information Series, 
No. 9, published by the Committee on Public Information, Washington, 
D.C., is a home reading-course for citizen soldiers. Prepared by the War 
Department.—Bulletin of the Fairmont State Normal School, Fairmont, 
West Virginia, Vol. III, No. 1, is devoted to grammar in the elementary 
school. By Walter Barnes.—Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 9, 1917, 
“Department-Store Education,” by Helen Rich Norton, may be pro- 
cured from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., for 
fifteen cents; Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 29, 1917, “Practice 
Teaching for Teachers in the Elementary Schools,” for ten cents.—The 
Committee on Public Information, Washington, D.C., has issued a one- 
hundred-and-fifty-page pamphlet on Conquest and Kultur: Aims of the 
Germans in Their Own Words.—In its Bulletin for January, 1918, the 
American Association for International Conciliation has reprinted Lord 
Lansdowne’s letter to the Daily Telegraph, with a reply by Cosmos in the 
New York Times, and President Wilson’s address of December 4, 1917, 
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to Congress.—The University of North Carolina issues as No. 10 of its 
own War Information Series a set of selections approvriate for speaking in 
the public schools on the Lee, Lincoln, and Washington anniversaries.— 
Supervised Study is a twenty-page pamphlet by H. L. Miller, principal of 
the Wisconsin High School and assistant professor of education in the 
University of Wisconsin.—Rainbow Promises of Progress in Education is 
the rather striking title of a report by the Institute of Public Service, 50 
Chambers Street, New York, upon the present actual employment of 
progressive methods in the schools of this country. Concrete and pro- 
fusely illustrated.—Boston School Document No. 22, 1917, is devoted to 
the “Value to the Teacher, Principal, and Superintendent, of Individual 
and Class Records from Standard Tests in Arithmetic.”” To be obtained 
from the Department of Educational Investigation and Measurement, 
for seven cents.—Volume III, No. 1 of the University of Virginia Record, 
Extension Series, is ‘‘A Study of School Recesses,” by Professor W. H. 
Heck.—H. A. Hollister, high-school visitor of the University of Illinois, 
has sent out as University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 15, “The 
Proceedings of the High-School Conference” of last November.—‘‘A 
Concept of National Service,”’ by S. Stanwood Menken, and “‘ Women’s 
Place in Our Crisis,” by Susanna Cocroft, are two striking numbers of 
the Patriotism Through Education Series issued by the National Security 
League, 19 W. 44th Street, New York.—Bulletin No. 60 of the University 
of South Carolina is devoted to “ Debating for High Schools,” by Henry 
C. Davis and Reed Smith. 
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BOOK NOTICES 
[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


Golden Numbers. Edited by Kate Douctas WiccIn and Nora ARCHIBALD 
SmitH. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 686. $0.80. 

A school edition of a very excellent anthology for older children. 

Kipling Stories and Poems Every Child Should Know. Part I. Edited by 
Mary E. Burt and W. T. Cuapry. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Pp. 142. 

A Treasury of Fairy Tales. By ALETHEA CHAPLIN. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1917. Pp. 129. $0.50. 

Old English favorites. 

A Treasury of Folk Tales. By Littan Gask. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. Pp. 123. $0.50. 

The Wit of a Duck and Other Papers. By JoHN Burrovucus. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp.o5. $0.28. 

Twelve outdoor papers edited for schools. 

How Peter Rabbit Went to Sea. By Durr Granam. Philadelphia: Henry 
Altemus Co., 1917. Pp. 29. Illustrations. 

The Oxford Stamp and Other Essays. By FRaNK AYDELOTTE. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1917. Pp. 219. 

Contrasts the Oxford point of view with that now common in America. 

The Third and Fourth Generation: An Introduction to Heredity. By Extior R. 
Downinc. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1918. Pp. 164. 
$1.00 net. 

An untechnical but scientific study of “eugenics” for church schools. 

Composition and Rhetoric. By ALFRED M. Hitcucock. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1917. Pp. 575. 

“The New Practice Book” and “Rhetoric and the Study of Literature” in one 
volume. 

The Science and the Art of Teaching. By DANIEL Wotrorp LaRue. New 
York: American Book Co., 1917. Pp. 336. 

Clear, modern, and notable for the introduction of problems before each chapter 
of text. 

Teaching Elementary-School Subjects. Edited by Louis W. RapeER. New © 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917. Pp. 576. 

Excellent up-to-date chapters, with questions and bibliography, on all the 
elementary-school subjects. One of the best books of the kind now published. 

How Man Makes Markets. Talks on Commercial Geography. By Wi1tt1AM B. 
WERTHNER. New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 200. $0.40. 
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An Experiment in the Fundamentals. By Cyrus D. MEap. One of the 
“School Efficiency Monographs.”’ Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 
1917. Pp. 54. $0.60. 

Manual and Notebvok for English Composition. By James Fincu Royster and 
StirH THompson. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1917. Pp. 268. 
Somewhat elaborate apparatus for teaching college English composition by the 

“notebook” method. 

The Essentials of Extempore Speaking. By JosepH A. MosHEeR. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1917. Pp. 207. $1.00. 

Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them. By J. BERG ESENWEIN and MARIETTA 
SrocKARD. Springfield, Mass.: Home Correspondence School, 1917. 
Pp. 352. $1.50. 

Two hundred pages of well-told rather familiar stories. In the 124 pages of 
theory there is much that is really suggestive—and fully as much that isn’t. 

Oral and Written English. Books I and II. By Mutton C. Porter, H. 
Jescuke, and Harry O. Gittet. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1917. Pp. 329 
and 420. 

Aldine Third Language Book. By FRANK E. SPAULDING, CATHERINE T. BRYCE, 
and HuBer Gray BUEHLER. New York: Newson & Co.,1917. Pp. 453. 
Distinctly progressive in treatment. 

Kipling Stories and Poems Every Child Should Know. Book II. Edited by 
Mary E. Burt and W. T. Carry. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Pp. 361. $0.52. 

From the Seven Seas, The Day’s Work, etc. 

New American History. By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart. New York: American 

Book Co., 1917. Pp. 650. $1.72. 


Timely. The apparatus for further reading opens up the literature of the subject 


for those who are not specialists. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 18 - August 1 


College courses. Professional courses 
for teachers. Large faculty. Attend- 
ance from 22 states. Most beautiful 
campus in America. Delightful 
climate, low tuition. For illustrated 
circular and catalogue apply to 
CHARLES G. MAPHIS, Director 
University, Virginia 


THE SUMMER QUARTER 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Affords opportunity for instruction on the same basis 
as during the other quarters of the academic year 


The undergraduate colleges, the graduate schools, 
and the provide courses in Arta, 
Literature Commerce and Administratio: 
Law, Medicine, Education, and Divinity. 
tion is given by regular members of = University s 

which is augmented in the summer by appointment 
professors and instructors from other institutions. 


Special War Courses 
Military Science, Food Conservation, Spoken French, etc. 


SUMMER B QUARTER, 1 8: FirstT 
17-July 24; Second ‘July 25-August 30 


A detailed wil be HE UNIVER. 
tion to the Dean of the 
SITY OF CHICAGO, 
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